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NESTS MOURNING DOVES WITH THREE YOUNG 
MARGARET MORSE NICE 


WITH TWO PHOTOS 


two Mourning Dove’s nests, each which three eggs, and a)) 

the eggs hatehing. have examined nearly 150 nests 
the Western Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura marginella) here central 
Oklahoma, only one other instance have found more than two eggs 
young. This was nest containing two small doves and one egg, discovered 
daughter Constance, May 25, 1917. Unfortunately did not revisit 
this nest. 

The first the three-egg sets found 1921 was located new Robin’s 
nest that had been built box elder fifteen feet from the ground. was 
found April with three Robin’s eggs it, but April was empty and 
deserted. April saw Dove placidly possession, and Con- 
stance’s climbing the tree she made the exciting discovery that the nest con- 
tained three Dove’s eggs, one which looked slightly smaller than the others. 
May there were still three eggs; but May there was one egg and 
two young, one day old and the other few hours old; this last was under 
the egg. May there were three little birds; the smallest from its degree 
development must have been one day younger than the middle bird. 

May the six-day-old dove weighed grams, the five-day-old 21.8 
grams, and the four-day-old grams. The weights the two younger birds 
are lower than others the same age, the average two other five-day-old 
squabs being grams and two four-day-olds 30.5 grams. Apparently the 
three were not getting quite enough food. All, however, were well advanced 
feather development. May Dr. Joseph Thuringer ascended the 
tree and photographed the birds their nest. After this did not disturb 
them for fear them out prematurely. They left the nest 
average age for Oklahoma Mourning Doves, the oldest when days old and 
the others the following day when and days old. 

The second nest was situated crotch elm ten feet from the 
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ground; was fairly substantial, being largely built twigs. May there 
were two eggs it. was not examined again until May when was 
found contain three eggs, one which looked slightly yellowish. The first 
bird hatched May 16, the second May 17, and the third not until May 22. 
Therefore the nest mates the latter had great start, one being six days 
old and weighing 40.3 grams, and the other five days old and weighing 37.5 
grams, while the poor infant weighed only 4.4 grams. The next day had 
hardly gained all, weighing only 4.8 grams, and the day after was dead; 
had been too tiny compete with the big squabs. These latter birds left 
the nest when and days old. 


NEST, AND DAYS OLD, RESPECTIVELY. 


Photographed by Joseph M. Thuringer, 


least sets three eggs Mourning Doves have been reported, but, 
far can learn, only four three young nest. only 
one these the comparative size the young mentioned: They were 
one (Wharram). our two the only one that was entirely 
was placed robin’s nest and the birds within day 
each other; while the other the third bird that hatched five and six days 
after its nest-mates lived only two days. These experiences suggest two possi- 

*Fisher, A. K. Report on the Ornithology of the Death Valley Expedition of 1891. 


N. Amer. Fauna No. 7, 1893, p. 33; Semmes, Jr., T. The Mourning Dove. Oologist, XXIV, 
1907, pp. 8-9; Wharram, S. V. Dove’s Nest. Oologist, XXXII, 1915, p. 134. 
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ble reasons why three squabs nest are such unusual occurrences: First, 


Fig. 27. YOUNG MOURNING DOVES FROM ONE 
NEST, AND DAYS OLD, RESPECTIVELY. THESE 
WERE TAKEN OUT THE ACTUAL NEST FOR PHOTO- 
GRAPHING, 


Photographed by Joseph M. Thuringer. 


the ordinary dove nest too frail hold three birds maturity, and second- 
ly, the third bird may hatch late that soon eliminated. 
Norman, Oklahoma, July 15, 1921. 


NOTES THE ROCKY MOUNTAIN JAY THE YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL PARK 


SKINNER, Park Naturalist 


LTHOUGH the Rocky Mountain Jay canadensis capitalis) 
known everywhere the robber’’, shares this term with the 
Clark Nuteracker with which the former thus confused; but the Nut- 
has markings black and white wings and tail not possessed 
the jay, larger bird, and carries much longer and stronger bill. After 
the differences are once recognized, not hard distinguish these two 
camp birds. true also that the Nutcracker ranges through, and breeds in, 
lower zone than the Jay. 

While have frequently found Rocky Mountain Jays the smaller mea- 
dows and openings, still apparent they like the forests best. Forests 
lodgepole pine, limber pine, fir, spruce, cedar, and even aspen groves and 
willow thickets constitute their chosen haunts. Their nests are the lodge- 
pole pine belt between the 7500 and 8000 foot levels. For some reason 
these birds are rare about Mammoth, although common about Tower Falls 
about the same altitude. Rummaging about the refuse old camp sites, 
well about camps actual use, they are distinctively camp bird although 
should think rather more appropriate name than 
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robber’’. For they serve scavengers, and not robbers the type mag- 
pies and pack rats. times the numerous ‘‘bear dumps’’, the localities 
where garbage thrown for bears are known, attract these birds, but not 
enough cause them desert the camps entirely. Birds the air and 
the tree tops they are, when they are the ground they move somewhat 
awkwardly series long hops, little sideways perhaps, good deal like 
crows and ravens. 

While Rocky Mountain Jays are frequently seen ‘‘the 
about the hot springs and even the Geyser Basins, evident they are not 
especially attracted there. Neither the water, nor the heat, nor the breeding 
insects, are interest these Jays. 

These birds are common enough all winter about the ranger stations. 
May and early June they begin visiting camps; but that time, possibly be- 
their nesting season, they are shy and sometimes indifferent 
crumbs thrown out for them. Soon they become bolder, and September 
are something pest, although they make for this later the touch 
life they give otherwise cheerless and wintry landscape. times they 
add very much the amusement winter camp. For instance, Jay came 
camp one snowy morning; the falling snow was too light and soft for 
him walk on, but was hungry and wanted the scraps thrown out. 
Jays are shrewd, and this one was exception the rule: spread his wings 
whenever wished alight, letting his feet and body sink into the snow until 
the spread wings rested the surface and supported him. True, had 
little difficulty flying from such position; but after trial two, 
seemed acquire knack for it. 

Camp Robbers, their nickname would imply, have bold and daring ways, 
especially when there food stake. one camp where remained some 
time used feed them; the first day fifteen feet was close they 
would come; six days after that they fed unconcerned within three feet, and 
day later within six inches hand. These were perfectly birds; 
but when lunched one day near Apollinaris Spring, where there had been 
campers all summer, two Jays alighted head, one back, and one 
elbow, without any whatever. 

Lewis Lake camp the Jays promptly came trooping for 
Two, that were little too greedy, were soon a-fighting, and they 
fought each other hard they fell the ground and were picked the 
still fighting. When they found themselves caught, they squalled 
loudly and call dozen companions the Still, when 
they were released, they flew off not very much frightened and returned almost 
immediately. 

Once made trip Snake River valley ‘‘by lonesome’’, and, 
unpacked, Camp Robber and red squirrel decided camp, too! With 
marvellous unanimity they selected the same place did! ‘‘Hello,’’ thinks 
where shall have watch bacon pretty did! saved 
the bacon and the frying pan, but the Camp Robber got the bacon rind and 
some the grease. The Rocky Mountain Jays became bold DeLacey 
Creek camp enter the tents and take things off the table; one took bit 
bread from the knee man lying his bed. Later had one purloin 
food from small camp table which was eating the time. 
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Beginning September 18, 1919, spent week camp near Cold Spring, 
not far from the main road and within short distance several summer camp 
grounds. Four jays arrived soon did, and that evening one tried fly 
off with slice ham soaking boiling water remove the salt. the 
morning the 20th, was aroused before sunrise the jays’ 
claws the canvas stiffened the night’s frost. should probably not have 
known what caused the disturbance, the birds had not commenced be- 
seeching whine ‘‘to come out and feed us.’’ Later during this stay, they did 
not wait wake but came right under the where lacked 
about three inches meeting the ground. Usually was away all day 
trips various directions frequently saw other Jays the forest and even 
had four follow for mile more along 9000-foot the four 
were always there when got back, they appeared soon after. Sometimes 
found them inside the tent foraging the floor for The 21st Sep- 
tember was Sunday, and, usual, washed everything camp until the 
Jays stole every one pieces soap! cannot say that they ate the soap, 
but know they got away with and hid effectually that was soapless 
for week. That evening supper, Jay tried steal ham from the hot fry- 
ing pan when took off replenish the fire; another one alighted the 
far end stick the fire and within foot the blaze and actually the 
smoke that was eddying about. Verily the Jays were ‘‘into 
that camp! 

the Yellowstone, Rocky Mountain Jays are almest always pairs; 
never yet have seen them flocks, except for family parties. not think 
they intentionally associate with other birds; but the search for food takes 
them where other species, especially and Black-headed Jays, are. 
Once found them with Juncos, squirrel, and two about little 
vile oats dropped the road. have seen them with Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches; and once found two Jays and pair Sparrow Hawks the last 
tree timberline Quadrant Mountain. One day, tiny aston- 
ished vigorously scolding Jay near camp Lake Outlet. Later 
noted Swainson Hawk big bare pine with Camp Robber perched 
three feet above him, and each bird totally oblivious the other. 

The flight Rocky Mountain Jay seems weak. few wing strokes 
the bird along slowly and upward slightly, then sail carries him down 
about the same angle, and this sequence repeated over and over again, re- 
sulting slow flight long, shallow undulations. rule, long flights 
are not attempted, but progress made from tree tree. the autumn, this 
bird often precedes one from place place especially the late 
not only along roads and trails, but have had one fly from tree tree the 
shore while coasted along cance. presume this custom enables him 
eventually get many supper 

Most decidedly, Camp Robbers are not songsters; yet have heard them 
give several musical calls from pine top, and their whistled ‘‘ker-wheet, 
wheet. wheet, wheet’’, with shrillness each syllable, very pleas- 
ing. addition they have variety calls, mostly wheedling and coaxing, 
and times approaching continuous often the calls acquire 
tone. While some the whistles are shrill, the majority are 
low tone. 

the Yellowstone, these Jays not migrate, properly speaking; but 
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when the fall storms begin many them move down the mountains where 
food more plentiful. During September and October they become notice- 
ably abundant along the travelled roads and trails, and especially near ranger 
stations and camp sites recently used. During the exceptionally hard winter 
1919-1920, two three Jays appeared Mammoth November and 
remained until April 24, during that time going down the edge the tim- 
ber 6000 feet elevation—the lowest have any record seeing this species. 
But there are many these birds that remain the upper parts the Park, 
even higher than their known breeding grounds. Cold, itself, minded very 
little them, with such thick, fluffy feathers. 

Truly omnivorous eaters, the Rocky Mountain Jays pick oats dropped 
about stables along the roads; catch caterpillars, black worms, and grass- 
hoppers and once saw Jay try for locust, although missed and did not 
try again that could see. About camps and lunch stops, they vie with the 
squirrels and chipmunks for scraps all kinds. Very prompt locating 
camp, they often arrive soon do, least come when unsaddling 
horse. Having once located camp, they remain the vicinity long 
the camp does; for impossible seare, drive, them away. the morn- 
ing they are about before sunrise even dawn (at several 
sions that know of). the camp not awake, they soon make their pres- 
ence known, greeting the inmates from the trees they come out. They get 
into traps baited with cheese and set for rats all sorts out-of-the-way 
places, both outdoors and in. They are adepts learning regular meal hours 
and are always hand for their share; and usually they are ready welcome 
one back night. Often when the owners return they find the Jays pos- 
session their camp. the already thrown out become dry frozen, 
the Jays come about coaxing for fresh supplies. Camp Robbers like wheat 
bread, and have had them steal corn bread from the baking pan. Seraps 
meat and fish are favorites. The birds bolt their food fast they can pick 
up, varied storing some away tree behind bits semi-de- 
tached bark, and every conceivable nook and not know 
whether they regularly return the stores not, but know that many 
are treasures trove for other birds and for squirrels. One day had baked 
beans, and the Jays came even under the tent canvas for them; most the 
time Jay would hastily swallow from one three beans and then fly off 
with mouthful. They really seemed prefer beans cold flapjack, although 
when saddled and rode away, they followed, and imagined they were 
coaxing for ‘‘more for these birds have many inflexions their 
tone voice that one unconsciously imagines tell what they are talking 
about. during the return from early morning nature-work, Jay flew 
from camp hundred yards meet me, and then commenced whistle and 
chatter much say wanted and then escorted back 

Nests are built tall lodgepole pines during early April from 7500 
8000 feet elevation. They are about thirty feet up, two-thirds the dist- 
ance from ground tree top, and made straw placed the angles 
the trunk and limb about two inches diameter. The inner nest mostly 
pine needles. They are inconspicuous, and every case the bird has left 
the nest soon came sight, without sound, and hopped limb 
limb the top the tree, perch there with apparent unconcern. one 
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found young birds being fed April 11; but usual luck was 
find three eggs, which are grayish, blotched rather heavily with purplish 
brown about the larger end. 


Yellowstone Park, Wyoming, April 11, 1921. 


TWELVEMONTH WITH THE SHOREBIRDS 


ALLAN BROOKS 


WOULD difficult most localities able study shorebirds dur- 
ing every month the year; and the present notes owe whatever interest 
they may possess the fact that changes location made possible for 

keep touch with favorite group birds during the whole the 
year 1920. 

The last days December, 1919, found Comox, the east coast 
Vancouver Island. The fall and early part the winter had been excep- 
tional severity even here the seacoast there had been over twenty degrees 
frost, and hardly expected see much the way Limicolae. Yet 
while waiting for Brant collection bars some miles out sea, large 
flocks Black Turnstones, Sanderlings, and Dunlins were constantly evi- 
dence. Among the first named, seeking their food the stony shores instead 
the tidal flats, were several Aleutian Sandpipers, one which secured. 
large plover which was either Black-bellied Plover Surfbird flew low 
over the water, but the sun-wash the water made impossible posi- 
tive its identity. think, however, from its silence that was Surfbird. 
Anyway there were five different species shorebirds that island that 
cold winter’s and few days later, January 2nd, saw Killdeers and Wil- 
son Snipe the estuary the Courtenay River, making seven species winter- 
ing Comox—not bad for latitude 50°! 

The first migrating shorebird arrived April Greater 
and few days later left Comox for Masset, Queen Charlotte Islands, some 
hundreds miles farther the coast. arrived there April and the 
latitude was 54° did not expect much migration for about month. Here 
surprise awaited me; for the movement shorebirds was full swing before 
the end April, its height May and mostly over the middle that 
month. 

The following probably all wintered Masset, though all were not iden- 
tified until May Black Black Turnstone, Dunlin, Aleutian 
Sandpiper, and probably Sanderling. The first undoubted migrants were 
Greater Yellowlegs, April 22, and Least Sandpiper April 26. Semipalmated 
Plover and Western Sandpiper came the 29th; and the next day brought 
Black-bellied Plover, Long-billed and Surfbird, all flocks and 
high 

The Surfbirds were flock one hundred and fifty more and may 
have arrived before, even wintered, have specimen taken here about 
the middle April. They were not seen again, but all the other species got 
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more plentiful May This was the height the rush; there had been 
heavy rains turning snow and the ground was white the morning and 
the mud flats covered with shorebirds. The new arrivals were Knot, Baird 
Sandpiper and Marbled Godwit, the latter identified Munro, who also 
doubtfully recorded small flock Lesser Yellowlegs. speciniens were 
taken either these last two species then. 

The tidal flats the lagoon Masset, called Deleatla Inlet, were 
with shorebirds all full spring plumage. The shore line Dixon Entrance 
the north also showed good many flocks and where few rocks cropped 
out there were Aleutian Sandpipers, Black Turnstones, and 
none which occurred the tidal flats. 

Wandering Tattler and Spotted Sandpiper both arrived the 10th. The 
main rush had distinetly fallen off, but there were still large numbers wad- 
ers. Pectoral Sandpiper came the 12th, never becoming common. 
sonian Curlew showed the 16th; and the next day took Western Soli- 
tary Sandpiper, bird hardly expected meet far out from the mainland. 
was accompanied another which rose and performed flight-song the 
air—a wild series steep inverted V’s. thought might have 
spoilt chance finding the nest, the locality was eminently suitable; but 
dissecting bird later found that it, also, was male, which would not 
have bred for over two weeks. The species was never seen again here. par- 
allel case was that Wilson Snipe which was ‘‘bleating’’ the regular nup- 
tial flight about this time, but left few days later for more northern breed- 
ing grounds. 

The last spring migrant arrive was the Turnstone—not the Ruddy sub- 
species, but the dark-backed Old World form, single specimen which was 
taken May 20. This practically brought the spring migration close. 
few birds lingered on, Sanderlings, Western Sandpipers, Hudsonian Curlews, 
and Wandering Tattlers, both the latter being seen late June when 
Semipalmated Plovers were sitting hard-set eggs. These Plovers together 
with Black and Spotted Sandpiper were the only shorebirds 
that remained breed, although few pairs Greater Yellowlegs undoubted- 
breed along the east coast Graham Island. 

The notable features the spring migration the shorebirds Masset 
were its unanimity and early date, especially when compared with similar 
latitude the Atlantic coast the interior. The entire migration birds 
that were obviously strong adults was over May 20. After that date only 
immature and birds were seen and not single one even these 
after June 

The fall migration Masset opened with flock Western Sandpipers, 
all adults, wheeling over the flats the afternoon July The next day 
flock about eighty-five were busy feeding, having arrived about the mid- 
dle the afternoon, and were conned with binocular close 
range. least sixty-five per cent (and probably more) were females, and not 
single young bird the flock. Very soon they rose and continued their 
flight southwards. 

July found little anchored four miles out Dixon 
Entrance, watching for Shearwaters while the owner fished for halibut. 
strong wind due west kicked good sea and presently noticed that there 
was big migration Sandpipers on. Flock after flock passed low over the 
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waves, driving dead down wind and giving the boat wide berth. was more 
than difficult get them even for moment the field the binoculars, 
one had hang stay with one hand and use the glasses with the other. 
Also the birds flew low that they were only visible they topped wave; 
but far one could see there was the flash their white undersurfaces far 
out sea. Western Sandpipers, all adults, constituted the bulk this huge 
movement. The only other species thoroughly identified were Sanderlings 
and Northern Phalaropes, although saw what took about three 
hundred Red-backed Sandpipers Dunlins. 

Here was great migration shorebirds travelling with beam wind 
down the coast, which, the wind freshened, had turned down wind through 
Dixon Entrance get the lee the Queen Charlotte group pass south 
through Strait. got our anchor with some difficulty the mid- 
dle the afternoon and headed back for Masset saw the last the 
migration. would hard estimate the thousands shorebirds that had 
passed and were still passing, for the wind continued for three days; yet along 
the shore and the tide flats not single bird all this host could seen. 

Two days afterwards six Western Sandpipers were seen the shore, the 
ones seen until the 8th July when twenty-five Western and two Least 
Sandpipers arrived, and except odd bird these two species the only other 
migratory waders seen during the month were few Black Turnstones and 
Black-bellied Plovers which arrived about the middle the month. Like the 
Sandpipers all were summer-plumaged adults. 

August brought some movement; two Turnstones (interpres) and Wan- 
dering Tattler arrived the 2nd, together with about 350 Western Sandpipers, 
among them seven young birds, the first young any migratory wader 
date. Sandpipers and Northern Phalaropes were seen the 6th, all adults, 
and the first juvenile Least Sandpiper the 8th. The next arrivals were 
toral and Baird Sandpipers the 10th, few birds each, and all juveniles. 
have never seen adult Baird Sandpiper over years observation 
the fall migrations. 

the same date took the only Golden Plover taken this year, adult 
female retaining only few the black feathers the under parts. This 
undoubted Golden Plover (Pluvialis dominicus the whole 
upper surface broadly margined with bright yellow cheeks, throat and chest 
suffused with paler yellow, with ochre tinge; measurements—wing, 177; 
tail, 61; tarsus, 43. 

The first returning Hudsonian Curlew was seen August 12, single adult; 
and the same day brought four Turnstones, interpres, adults, and very large 
flock Sanderlings, with not single young bird the flock. the 13th 
few Semipalmated Sandpipers arrived, all juveniles (one was taken ensure 
identification). was pretty sure saw single bird this species the 
31st July, but could not take without killing number Western Sand- 
pipers the same shot, and was allowed was confident that 
would see the species again. During the balance August this species was fre- 
quently seen, usually company with Sanderlings Semipalmated Plovers 
the outer sea-beach and not the tide flats. never became common 
does the interior the and Sumas near the the main 
migration line the species must farther east. 

August saw large influx shorebirds: Sanderlings (all adults ex- 
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cept one young which consorted with Semipalmated Plovers), Baird, Least, 
Western, and Semipalmated Sandpipers (all juveniles), Turnstones (juveniles) 
and one each Northern Phalarope, Golden Plover, and Lesser Yellow- 
legs, the latter taken ensure identity, bird the year. Two more Lesser 
Yellow-legs and the first Wilson Snipe were seen the 28th; and the month 
closed with the influx large flocks juvenile Sanderlings which kept sepa- 
rate from the adults, and the presence nearly all the species seen during the 
month fair numbers, except Golden and Black-bellied Plovers and Lesser 
Yellowlegs which were not seen again. The resident Spotted Sandpipers and 
Semipalmated Plovers were reduced numbers; the adults both had all 
mostly left. 

left the Queen Charlotte Islands the 4th September and except for 
few Wandering Tattlers and enormous numbers Northern Phalaropes saw 
waders among the islands nearer the coast where spent the next few 
weeks. Towards the end September arrived home Okanagan 
Lake the southern interior British Columbia. Usually, although the 
mate mild, all the shorebirds have left this time except few Black-bellied 
and Killdeer Plovers, Greater Yellowlegs, and Pectoral and Spotted Sandpip- 
ers. This season must have been very remarkable one, however, the 
25th September saw eight species one small alkaline pond the foot- 
hills—one Black-bellied Plover, five Killdeers, six Pectoral, one Least, one 
Baird and one Stilt Sandpiper, and one Long-billed Dowitcher. The Stilt 
Sandpiper was taken, young bird changing winter plumage. Surprising 
this collection was for late date, was nothing compared what saw 
about month later the Province Alberta. 

arrived duck-shooting grounds there the 9th, and although the 
nights were cold with quite thick ice the smaller ponds there were numbers 
Black-bellied and Killdeer Plovers and Greater Yellowlegs still 
October 21st, when duck-shooting Beaver Hills lake, miles east Ed- 
monton, was astonished the number small shorebirds. There had been 
very heavy frosts, least 17°, and all the ponds were frozen, with good deal 
ice along the edges the lake; yet the following waders were positively 
identified: Black-bellied Plover Semipalmated Plover (1), Sander- 
ling (3), Baird Sandpiper (3), Pectoral Sandpiper (5), Stilt Sandpiper 
full winter plumage taken, young bird), Dowitcher (Long-billed? 3), Wilson 
Snipe (common)—eight species winter conditions latitude 54°. saw 
Greater Yellowlegs the 24th flying over icebound lake. This brought 
observations the fall migration close for 1920. 

The north end Graham Island, where most work was done, while 
offering every attraction shorebirds, evidently not one their stopping 
places, although the large migration seen July proved that was directly 
the way their flight-line. The large number Peale breeding 
along the coast here may have something with this. are invet- 
erate hunters shorebirds, and here they breed greater numbers than 
any part the world, should think. the height the shorebird migra- 
tion, the end July, spent about week Langara Island, the extreme 
north end the Queen Charlotte group. Every rocky point held the aerie 
pair and sometimes the yelping three different broods young 
birds could heard from one stand. The rocky reefs should have been covered 
with Turnstones and Surfbirds yet not single one was seen; nor were there 
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any Sandpipers along the suitable beaches. companion, Mr. deB. Green, 
heard the note Greater Yellowlegs high the air; whistled down 
and instantly struck and missed. Away went the Sandpiper 
only return the alluring whistle. Again the Faleon, young and inex- 
perienced bird, struck and missed, and then the Yellowlegs left that unhealthy 
spot for good. Black however, seemed immune, rearing 
their young right under the Falcons’ nests, unmolested. 

Another notable feature the fall migration the absence the Red- 
backed Sandpiper until about the middle when large flocks 
young birds winter plumage arrive; yet there are numbers records for 
September California, far the south. looks the adults skipped 
British Columbia the southward journey. This dual migration adults and 
young very remarkable and not peculiar any particular species. the 
case the Western Sandpiper the flight-line the adults evidently more 
coastwise even out sea than that the young. Considering the enormous 
number adults seen Graham Island, the young were notably 
while Sumas Lake only miles from the coast have never seen adult 
the fall migration although the young are very abundant. 

December found Florida where expected make the acquaintance 
good many shorebirds that had not met before. this was somewhat 
disappointed. Jupiter, the west coast the state, the same species were 
wintering that knew well the side the continent—Black-bel- 
lied, Killdeer, and Semipalmated Plovers, Least and Spotted Sandpipers and 
Sanderlings. Except the last, all were represented one two individuals 
only, and these stuck one being noted almost every day throughout 
January and February. Sewall Point, St. Lucie Inlet, there were good 
feeding grounds and here February good number waders were seen, 
among them two pairs large flocks Red-backed and Semi- 
palmated Sandpipers and few Knots. Pectoral Sandpipers and Lesser Yel- 
lowlegs were seen March but the first birds that looked like migrants were 
pair Wilson Plover that arrived Jupiter March shortly 
afterwards myself migrated the North. 

Four Least Sandpipers taken Jupiter March are interesting the 
fact that two are adults and two young birds—all the gray winter plumage 
but while that the adults much worn, the young are fresh feather. 
way home via Texas, California and Oregon was struck with the abund- 
ance the Hudsonian Curlew all suitable points; and the wave these 
birds that reached Puget Sound few weeks later showed that here any 
rate was conspicuous shorebird that more than holding its own. 

This ended twelvemonth more with the shorebirds, during which 
time had the opportunity meeting with just thirty species these most 
interesting birds. 

note the Surfbird, although not part last year’s observations, 
worth recording here. Mr. deB. Green sent seven these birds which 
took Porcher Island, off the mouth the Skeena River, July this year. 
Five these were females and two males; all were rather patchy summer 
plumage, good deal the former winter plumage showing the chest. This 
made take them for immature and non-breeding birds. But all, and espe- 
cially the females, show the double common the Limico- 
lae, and had only recently been sitting eggs. course the date nothing 
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out the way, since they have been taken far south Chili the end 
June; but still looks the much-sought-after breeding grounds these 
mysterious birds lie not very far north. Black Turnstones which breed 
south the Yukon-mouth not arrive from the north until the middle July. 

have theory that many the females the Limicolae, especially when 
they are larger and handsomer than the males, not remain the breeding 
grounds after the young are hatched, but turn them over the the 
males and start their southbound journey once. There considerable 
evidence corrobrate this, covering number species. 


Okanagan Landing, British Columbia, July 30, 1921. 


BIRD NOTES FROM SOUTHEASTERN ALASKA 


WILLETT 


URING several years spent southeastern Alaska, principally the 
more southern islands the Alexander Archipelago, the writer has accu- 
mulated considerable data the birds the region, some which 
seems add previously published knowledge their distribution and 
habits. During the past winter has also enjoyed the privilege access 
the notes and collection mounted birds Mr. Fred Gray, Wrangell. 


Mr. Gray has resided that locality continuously 1899, during which 
period has covered great deal the surrounding territory and acquired 
much interesting information local birds, considerable which is, through 
Mr. Gray’s courtesy, included herein. 

the following notes the intention the writer include only species 
regarding which some fact facts have come light that add previously 
published matter regarding them. 


Stercorarius pomarinus. Pomarine Jaeger. Rissa tridactyla pollicaris. Pacific 
Kittiwake. These two species are apparently striking examples birds that use dif- 
ferent migration routes fall and spring. The first common and the last abundant 
fall migration, but both are rare spring. 

The Pomarine the only one the jaegers that the writer has met with any 
numbers along inside channels, the migrations parasiticus and longicaudus appearing 
almost entirely made over the open ocean. The earliest fall record for pomarinus 
bird the dark plumage taken near Howkan, Long Island, August 30, 1919. The 
latest record several birds seen between Shakan and Point Baker, Prince Wales 
Island, October same year. The species has been taken Craig from September 
(1919) September (1920), and four birds were seen off Zarembo Island Sep- 
tember 25, 1920. The only spring record single bird seen Craig May 16, 1921. 

The Pacific Kittiwake abundant fall migrant, being most plentiful during 
the month September. The earliest record for the fall migration August 1919, 
which date was common Waterfall, Prince Wales Island. During the fall 
1920 remained fairly common Wrangell until October and several birds were 
seen late November 12. Immature birds are occasional during the summer months, 
but the writer has seen adults this season south Sitka Sound. The only spring 
record single bird seen Waterfall April 23, 1916. 


Chlidonias nigra surinamensis. Black Tern. Nine birds seen (two collected) 
Gray near Wrangell September 18, 
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Phalacrocorax auritus cincinatus. White-crested Cormorant. The writer has 
been unable locate any breeding grounds this bird and believes that occurs 
the southern part the archipelago only winter visitant migrant. rather 
common Craig auring the winter months, being recorded from September (1920) 
April Apparently rare Wrangell, single bird November 1920, being 
the oniy one seen during the winter. was seen daily Port Santa Cruz, Suemez 
Island, from February March 10, 1920. Spring records are three immatures 
seen Capitan, Wales Island, May 1921, and two three adults seen 
Forrester Island May 23, 1920. 

Gray states that has seen the species Cape Ommaney, Baranof Island, 
summer, possible that may nest that vicinity. 

Lophodytes cucullatus. Hooded Merganser. According Gray, occurs occasion- 
ally the vicinity Wrangell the fall, being less plentiful winter and summer. 
female (now Gray coll.) was taken Olive Cove, Etolin Island, November, 1917. 
Two males were taken Wrangell January 15, 1907, and female with several half- 
grown young was taken the Stikine Mouth September 15, Two birds were seen 
Winfield Wood, Craig, near Howkan late May early June, 1914. 

Mareca penelope. European Widgeon. Gray took adult male the Stikine 
Flats November 10, 1901. 

Mareca americana. American Widgeon. The writer examined the flesh 
female and immature male this species that were shot Ralph Prescott near Wran- 
gell January 15, 1921. Gray states that not rare winter favorable localities. 

Glaucionetta clangula americana. American Golden-eye. Glaucionetta islandica. 
Barrow Golden-eye. Golden-eyes are abundant the region throughout the winter, be- 
ginning appear early October and some remaining late May Owing 
difficulty differentiating between the two species distance, the writer unable 
give exact data their comparative abundance would desirable. 
common all winter, and the great majority golden-eyes taken from October Jan- 
uary are this form. eighteen birds shot near Wrangell between November 
and 31, 1920, seventeen were islandica, the other being adult male 
During early January there appears influx the latter species and 
thereafter common and some localities even more so. Americana 
was abundant Craig March 17-31, 1920, feeding herring spawn. The males were 
courting this time. They remained some numbers until May 

Charitonetta albeola. Buffle-head. abundant winter resident. First seen 
Wrangell October (1920), common two days later, and remaining some numbers 
late May (1920, Craig). 

Erismatura jamaicensis. Ruddy Duck. Two seen (male taken) Gray Totem 
Bay, Kupreanof Island, August 15, 1916. 

Chen rossi. Ross Goose. One shot Gray from band thirty, apparently 
same species, Stikine Flats April 15, 1907. 

Philacte canagica. Emperor Goose. Four seen Gray close range near 
Wrangell, February 16, 1917. 

Olor columbianus. Whistling Swan. January, 1921, 128, the 
writer gave several winter records for this bird from Dall and Long islands. addi- 
tion these, Mr. Gold, Wrangell, states that from fifty one hundred swans 
winter regularly lakes Lake Bay, northeastern Prince Wales Island. Gray 
corroborates this and states further that the species formerly wintered small num- 
bers Wrangell Narrows, near Petersburg. 

Botaurus lentiginosus. Bittern. Gray has seen and heard this bird occasionally 
during summer and fall Stikine Flats, and took specimen that locality Septem- 
ber 30, The writer examined mounted bird Wrangell that was shot 
Taylor the same locality October 1919. 

Grus canadensis. Little Brown Crane. According Gray, abundant fall 
Stikine Flats from September October 10; much less plentiful spring. Two 
breeding records for the crane are follows. Two adults and two young, the latter 
unable fly, seen Gray Totem Bay, Kupreanof Island, July, 1907. Two eggs 
taken Claude Blackington Big John Bay, Rocky Pass (between Kupreanof and 
Kuiu islands) June, 1907. The writer questioned Mr. Blackington regard this 
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latter record and satisfied its authenticity. Mr. Blackington reliable, per- 
fectly familiar with the bird, and gave very accurate account the nest and eggs. 
stated that took the eggs eat but found them addled. specimens 
breeding birds from this region are available, might unwise consider these rec- 
ords definitely referable canadensis, study the breeding ranges the 
last Check-List shows this locality almost close the northern limit 

Fulica americana. American Coot. According Gray, fairly common most falls 
Stikine Flats. Two specimens (now Gray coll.) taken this locality, one Octo- 
ber, 1902, the other October, 1906. 

Gallinago delicata. Wilson Snipe. The writer has previously recorded (loc. cit., 
128) the this species southeastern Alaska late December 
(1919). addition this, single bird was seen Wrangell January 15, 1921, and 
another (possibly the same individual) February 17, following. 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. Two breeding records Gray. 
Nest containing four eggs found Anita Bay, Etolin Island, July 15, and four 
half-grown young with adults seen Totem Bay, Kupreanof Island, August 15, 1914. 

Aphriza virgata. Surf-bird. Though well known rather common migrant 
throughout the region, was not until the past winter that the writer learned the 
Surf-bird wintering this latitude. About one hundred birds were seen Shoemaker 
Bay, four five miles south Wrangell, December 1920, and seven specimens taken. 
Though there was apparently considerable decrease numbers shortly after this 
date, few remained company with Black Turnstones (Arenaria melanocephala) and 
Aleutian Sandpipers (Arquatella maritima couesi) throughout the winter. They were 
seen every few days until April shortly after which date the writer left the vicinity 
and observations were suspended. Specimens were taken following dates: Decem- 
ber January 14, February (two), February 22, March April The latest bird 
taken showed indications acquiring spring plumage. 

Oxyechus vociferus. Killdeer. specimen taken Gray Stikine Flats May 
10, 1907, was sent the University Washington. 

Zenaidura macroura marginella. Western Mourning Dove. Gray has many records 
for this species, mostly from the Stikine Flats, where one occasion saw two young 
birds that could fly very little. One bird stayed near his house Wrangell most 
the summer 1902, feeding gardens. Mr. Parrott, Wrangell, states that two birds 
stayed his ranch, Stikine Flats, for three weeks during September, 

Haliaeétus leucocephalus alascanus. Northern Bald Eagle. peculiar habit 
this bird was brought the attention the writer Mr. and Mrs. Winfield Wood, 
Craig, who stated that, during the spawning season the herring, the bald eagles, 
which are very abundant that time, occasionally alighted the water and remained 
for several minutes. The writer, knowing Mr. and Mrs. Wood reliable and accur- 
ate observers, watched the eagles closely the spring 1920 with the result that this 
fact was verified several different occasions. Eagles were seen alight the 
water company with gulls and, floating for several minutes, seemed experi- 
ence difficulty again taking wing. 

Falco sparverius sparverius. American Sparrow Hawk. Two taken Gray 
Stikine Flats May 10, 1907. 

Scotiaptex nebulosa nebulosa. Great Gray Owl. One taken Gray Stikine 
Flats October 25, 1910. 

Nyctea nyctea. Snowy Owl. two specimens the Gray collection, one was 
taken Olive Cove, Etolin Island, fall 1901, and the other Yakobi Island, near 
Cape Spencer, fall 1915. Additional records are one shot Frank Waterbury 
Stikine Flats October 30, 1917, and another Taylor Wrangell Narrows 
December, 1918. 

Surnia ulula caparoch. American Hawk Owl. Gray has five records for this bird, 
follows. Two taken Sergieff Island September, 1904, one taken Farm Island, 
Stikine Mouth, October 1905, one taken Wrangell September, 1917, and one 
seen same locality September 25, 1918. 

Glaucidium gnoma grinnelli. Coast Pygmy Owl. The writer has previously re- 
corded (loc. cit., 128) the occurrence the pygmy owl Dall and Wrangell islands. 
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Since the publication that note several other specimens from Wrangell Island have 
been examined and they all seem referable the form (californicum 
List). Swarth writes that the same conclusion has been reached 
regard specimen from Wrangell now the Museum Vertebrate Zoology. This 
bird seems far more plentiful near Wrangell than any other part the region. 
Two were taken and three others seen during the winter 1920-21. Gray states that 
has about thirty records for the species during his residence there. 

Ceryle alcyon caurina. Western Belted Kingfisher. Winters small numbers, 
though less plentiful this season than summer. During the winter 1920-21, 
Wrangell, birds were seen following dates. December (two), January Feb- 
ruary 10. Several were seen April and the species was common April 20. 

Colaptes auratus luteus. Northern Flicker. One shot, but lost dense brush, 
Craig October 21, 1919; one seen close range Wrangell October 11, 1920. Gray 
states that has twice taken this bird Wrangell. 

Chordeiles virginianus (subsp. ?). Nighthawk. the evening September 
11, 1920, and again the following evening, nighthawk was seen Wrangell the 
writer’s son, Willett, Jr. Gray has three sight records for Wrangell, all Septem- 
ber. 

Stellula calliope. Calliope Hummingbird. According Gray, quite common 
Wrangell spring and fall during some years; other years apparently absent. 

Nuttallornis borealis. Olive-sided Flycatcher. One these birds examined 
close range Craig May 18, 1921. 

Euphagus carolinus. Rusty Blackbird. Two taken Wrangell October and 
one seen November 30, 1920. One seen January 1921, and another January fol- 
lowing. 

Loxia curvirostra sitkensis. Sitka Crossbill. During seven summers and: one 
winter spent the writer southeastern Alaska previous 1920 there was time 
when this bird was not evidence and most localities was very common. From 
observations covering this period developed that the young were raised both 
spring and fall, though whether the same birds nested twice each year was not determ- 
ined. late August, 1919, vicinity Craig, birds were paired and males singing. Fully 
fledged young were plentiful late September and early October. Again late 
March and early April, 1920, many birds were paired and evidently nesting. pair 
breeding birds was taken April and another pair, also breeding birds, April 
April pair adults were seen feeding full-grown young the 
early summer 1920, though the writer has covered hundreds miles territory, 
crossbill has been met with,and they are apparently absent from the region 
present writing. The species known very irregular its habits, but that 
should desert such large section territory which normally abundant and 
should remain absent for such extended period seems worthy record. 

Lanius borealis. Northern Occurred Wrangell small numbers 
throughout the winter 1920-21. First seen October 12; noted every few days from 
December March specimen taken December and another March 

Bombycilla cedrorum. Cedar Waxwing. Gray found nest containing two young 
and two addled eggs apple tree Wrangell June, 1906. Four birds were seen 
the same locality June 1907. The Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilla garrula) 
irregularly abundant, generally during winter months, but the above are the only 
ords Gray has for cedrorum more than twenty years observation. 

Myadestes townsendi. Townsend Solitaire. Gray reports three specimens taken 
Wrangell spring. One these was given Ernest Walker, now the 
Biological Survey. 


Craig, Alaska, May 24, 1921. 
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THE NORTHWARD RANGE THE ALLEN HUMMIN GBIRD 
TRACY STORER 


(Contribution from the Museum of Vertebrate Zoology of the University of California) 


have been the subject confusion and controversy ever since the former 

was described 1877. The difficulty has been due part the close 
similarity between the two birds and part the fact that one species (rufus) 
passes northward its spring migration through the range the other 
(alleni) while the latter nesting. 

The first source confusion was the proper geographic application the 
specific names rufus and alleni, but this longer matter dispute, 
having been clearly shown that the name alleni belongs the more southern 
bird. (See Henshaw, Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, 1877, pp. 53-58; and 1878, 
pp. 11-15; Elliot, ibid., 1877, pp. 97-102.) The second and more important 
difficulty, and one which still exists, has with the actual identification 
individual birds, either the field specimens hand. 

Many observers, some whom are careful students, have applied one 
the other the two names (rufus and alleni) individual birds seen the 
field when matter fact with specimens hand close scrutiny re- 
quired name them correctly. There are already print numerous records 
based upon specimens taken which upon re-examination the material prove 
error. How then can sight identifications made with any expecta- 
tion accuracy? The regular ascription alleni bird the Pacific 
Northwest and rufus breeding bird central California are cases 
point. Mistakes the sort indicated will continue occur long attempts 
are made identify these closely related species any basis save that 
collected specimens. Breeding records critical territory should 
based upon brooding birds collected with the nests and eggs. The well 
known but little appreciated fact that males have part the nesting duties 
makes necessary demand that only females taken the basis for such 
breeding records. 

The differences between these two species are slight yet positive. 
The principal ones may summarized follows: 

Alleni: rectrix each side not more than mm. wide; male with next 
innermost rectrix each side unnotched and back chiefly metallic green. 

Rufus: rectrix each side mm. more width; male with next 
middle rectrix each side notched near tip and back chiefly cinnamon-rufous. 


ALLEN and Rufous Hummingbirds (Selasphorus and rufus) 


Thus the identification females rests solely upon correct measurement 
the outermost tail feather. There difference the distribution black 
and rufous the tail females appreciable upon comparing representatives 
the two, but this does not lend itself being described such way 
prove value when but single example hand. 

attention was drawn study this problem endeavoring ascertain 
the basis for the statement the Check-list (ed. 1910) that Selas- 
phorus alleni ‘‘breeds from southern British Columbia northern Lower Cal- 
ifornia.’’ The literature failed give conclusive evidence, and then corre 
spondence was resorted to, with the net result that can find but two positive 
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records for north California, both which believe represent casual 

Henshaw (Bull. Nuttall Orn. Club, m1, 1878, 14) mentions particular 
green-backed specimen from Washington referable his alleni. This was 
no. 6059 National Museum which, according Baird (Rept. 
Surv., 1858, 134), was collected April 26, 1856, Ft. Steilacoom, 
ington. Ridgway (Bull. Nat. Mus., 50, pt. 1911, 611) makes 
lar mention this individual the synonomy Selasphorus alleni. Dr. 
Richmond, Associate Curator Birds, National Museum, re- 
quest made search for this skin the National collection, but could not find 
it. Upon turning the Register Specimens discovered that the line de- 
voted the specimen bears the entry ‘‘Destroyed, Aug., 1885.’’ However, 
the fact that Mr. Henshaw, the original the Allen Hummingbird, 
and Mr. Ridgway, who has given much attention hummingbirds, both men- 
tion this particular specimen makes the record unusually dependable. 

remains mention the only specimen alleni known extant for 
the territory north California. This adult male taken Mr. 
Rathbun Seattle, Washington, May 27, 1894, and present no. 121 his 
collection. Mr. Rathbun kindly forwarded the specimen for examina- 
tion. The outer rectrix each side only 1.7 mm. the widest part, the 
next innermost pair rectrices have indication notching and the 
back chiefly green. 

worth while set forth the results obtained critical examination 
the literature and correspondence with the authors concerned the pre- 
vious records Selasphorus alleni for the Northwest. 

Brooks 1903 recorded breeding near 158-mile House, Caribou 
British Columbia (Auk, xx, 1903, but later, after examining 
specimens undoubted Berkeley, recalled his record (Auk, xxtx, 
1912, 253), that had never seen the species the Province. 
Fannin’s List British Columbia Birds’’ (1891) have not been able 
examine, but Ridgway (loc. cit.) summarizes Fannin’s statement the 
range ‘‘e. and Rocky Mt. Kermode, list 
published 1909 (Provincial Museum [Report], 1909, 52) uses substantially 
the same language Fannin referring alleni, having evidently followed 
Fannin. Presumably some the specimens rufus the Muse- 
were earlier referred recent letter from Mr. Kermode states 
that the Museum contains numerous specimens rufus, some de- 
termined Mr. Oberholser, but alleni. The statements Fannin and 
Brooks were evidently the basis for the statements the Check-list 
and Ridgway (1911) that was bird British Columbia. Mr. 
Taverner has informed letter that Spreadborough’s records 
for British Columbia given Macoun (Cat. Canadian Birds, 1909, 365) are 
erroneous, being based upon specimens rufus. 

The numerous records from Washington prove all but two 
have been based data. Edson (Auk, xxv, 1908, 434) recorded 
the species ‘‘frequent resident’’ Bellingham Bay. Several specimens 
his earlier labelled alleni, upon re-examination Mr. Edson and 
later myself, prove rufus. states letter that has seen 
rufus early February, though they not usually appear until well along 
March, and sometimes April. ‘‘Resident’’ was undoubtedly used earlier 
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indicate summer not continuance through the winter. Rathbun 
(Auk, 1902, says ‘‘rather rare summer resident and un- 
doubtedly breeds.’’ The one bird mentioned above substantiates this record 
only far single summer concerned. The Ft. Steilacoom 
record has already been discussed. 

Bendire (Life Hist. Amer. Birds, 1895, 217) the statement 
Lawrence reports that pair with young, taken near Tacoma, Washing- 
ton, were exhibited the Edwards brothers, local taxidermists, October, 
1891. Bowles has twice recorded Tacoma (Condor, 
1900, pp. 91-92; Auk, 1906, 144) but recent letter states that 
does not know authentic record for the state. The mounted group 
considers were rufus. Lawrence (Auk, 1x, 1892, 44) gave common 
Grays Harbor, but distinctly states that ‘‘had good view one’’ 
one and does not mention the taking specimens, the 
not proved. Dawson (Birds Washington, 1909, 400) makes mention 
specimens the Edson and Cantwell collections; the former have already 
been shown rufus. Mr. Cantwell writes that has been the lookout 
for for years without obtaining it, and that believes the specimen 
which had earlier, and which mentioned Dawson, was gotten ex- 
change from California. 

record for the Allen Hummingbird Oregon has come 
attention. (Oregon Agric. Exp. Sta. Bull. 68, 1902, 52) the 
authority two his correspondents lists from Dayton and Elkton but 
mention made specimens. Dr. John Bovard tells that there are 
Oregon taken specimens alleni the collection the University Oregon. 
request Mr. Strong recently examined the the Ore- 
gon Fish and Game Commission Portland without finding Oregon specimens, 
and Mr. Stanley Jewett states that has never found the species Oregon. 

the light information set forth above would seem proper list 
Selasphorus alleni but casual occurrence north the northern boundary 
California. Oregon has not been explored fully California and may 
that the species invades locally. The appearance this Hummingbird 
Washington but casual and its occurrence British Columbia yet re- 
mains demonstrated. 


Berkeley, California, June 18, 1921. 
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FROM FIELD AND STUDY 


Yellow Phase the Cassin Purple Finch.—Although Linnets (Carpodacus 
mexicanus) are well known show variable amounts yellow, this color has not been 
detected, far aware, other members the genus. aduit male Cassin 
Finch (Carpodacus cassini) taken the writer near Sierra City, Sierra County, Cali- 
fornia, July 17, 1916, has the normally red areas entirely replaced lemon yellow. 
March 25, 1921. 


Black-and-White Warbler Again Southern April 20, 1921, ob- 
served male Black-and-White Warbler varia) full song plane tree 
stream bed Carpinteria, Santa Barbara County. This is, believe, the sixth 
known occurrence the species California (see Pac. Coast Avifauna, no. 11, 144, 
and Condor, 76). The bird noted above was within mile the spot where 
Henderson saw the bird noted him Carpinteria, 
California, April 28, 1921. 


Notes Some Birds the Berkeley Campus.—From 1883 1889 was actively 
engaged collecting birds Berkeley, California, and for several years made regular 
notes bird migration. Some these notes appeared Belding’s “Land Birds the 
Pacific District”, issued the California Academy Sciences 1890, but many 
them have never been published. Those early arrivals late departures are 
interesting comparison with subsequent observations averaging dates arrival 
certain species during term years. 
Examination the records Grinnell’s “Second List the Birds the Berke- 

ley Campus” (Condor, xvi, 1914, pp. 28-40), indicates that several entries among 
notes may interest. While earliest latest dates have probably now been 
superseded they may still worth recording they refer years for which there 
are comparatively notes. 

Larus philadelphia. Bonaparte Gull. male bird this species was “found 
nearly dead” the University grounds April 21, 1888, and was presented Mr. 
Rivers, then curator the University Museum. The specimen was duly made 
and was preserved collection the California Academy Sciences which was 
destroyed the San Francisco fire 1906. 

Stellula calliope. Calliope Hummingbird. The statement Belding’s 
Birds”, 89, that the Calliope Hummingbird “rare accidental visitant” Berkeley 
was based single specimen collected the hill, just east the grove where the 
Greek Theater now stands, the early fall 1884 1885. Frank Holmes, Hubert 
Burgess and were collecting together the time, and the bird was shot Holmes 
Burgess. far aware was the only specimen obtained Berkeley during 
the years that collected there. 

Passerina amoena. Lazuli Bunting. The earliest date arrival according 
notes April 18, 1888, which six days earlier than that mentioned Grinnell’s 

Dendroica auduboni. Audubon Warbler. earliest dates arrival the 
autumn seem October 1887, and October 1888, and the latest date which 
the bird was observed spring April 15, 1887—all which have now been superseded. 
Anthus Pipit. The earliest date arrival that have for the Pipit 
autumn September 28, 1887, which several days earlier than the dates given 

Grinnell. 
Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus. Rock Wren. Not included Grinnell’s list. 
though can not now give any specific dates, frequently found the Rock Wren, espe- 
cially autumn and winter, the hills east the Greek Theatre and the north 
side Strawberry Canyon. 
Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch. latest. spring record March 27, 
1888, while the latest mentioned Grinnell March 24, 1913. 
Hylocichla guttata nanus. Dwarf Hermit Thrush. Early fall records include 
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October 12, 1885, and October and 13, 1888, but subsequent observers have noted the 
arrival the bird early October 1912 and Washington, 


C., May 1921. 


Extension Breeding Range Marsh Sparrow and Monterey Hermit 
While carrying some field work for the California Academy Sciences 
Norte County, California, during this past spring (1921), with Chase Littlejohn 
assistant, kept special lookout for marsh sparrows sandwichensis 
there did not seem any good reason for this species limiting its 
northern range Humboldt Bay. While true that there are but few attractive 
localities for along this rockbound coast, the same time few small meadows 
exist the mouths rivers and the heads lagoons. One such meadow the 
mouth the Klamath River, just opposite the little settlement Requa, Del Norte 
County, this being alluvial flat about mile long and half mile wide. shut 
off from the ocean bar low sand dunes, and seemed might breeding 
ground for this sparrow, which proved be. 

visit this flat May resulted our finding small number these birds 
there, and two males were secured. May another visit was made this place 
and search carried for nests, which none was found. Several birds were seen 
and another male taken. They were found only the ocean end the flat, land 
that more less meadow and has small stream running that 
backed the tides. Most the drier parts the flat are covered with scattered 
bushes lupine, and was perching upon these that the birds were most often seen. 

May another visit was made this meadow and two three the birds 
were again seen. could not find nest endeavored obtain female, for ex- 
amination breeding status. pair was finally located, but the female was lost 
thick growth lupine and grass, most unfortunately. Not wishing run the 
chance exterminating this small colony further attempt was made obtain 
There can doubt, however, this species breeding there, judge from 
the actions those seen. number dairy cattle daily grazing meadow not 
only kept the grass very short, where unprotected lupine bushes, but also made the 
search for nests more difficult continually getting our way, stirring the 
birds they moved about. There was little grass for concealment the open that 
seems probable that the nests were either the lupines, else the edge the 
sand dunes where small drift wood would protect them. much time could 
spared was devoted searching for nests, but without result. 

Passing through Crescent City, Del Norte County, trip into the interior, some 
good-looking meadow was noted and, upon returning that town, the morning May 
was devoted settling the question the presence there the marsh 
sparrow. damp spot just south the town pair this species was located 
and again male was taken. The female escaped and disappeared for the moment. 
long tramp failed discover any more, nor did visit Littlejohn another meadow 
meet with success. This may have been due the constantly increasing gale that 
sprang early that morning and finally drove indoors. for the rest the day. 
arranged get out five next morning for further search, but heavy rain 


set in, with the promise such bad weather that was decided return Regua, 
our principal objective, and finish the work there. 
The original idea looking for marsh sparrows this field trip was the possi- 
bility finding the Bryant Marsh Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis bryanti) 
ing farther north along the coast than Humboldt Bay. The first bird taken Requa 
appeared prove such possibility fact, but upon careful study the other 
four specimens secured have concluded place them all the category Dwarf 
Marsh Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis brooksi Bishop), not much account 
measurements compared with the Marsh Sparrow, but rather account 
the coloration. remarked above, the first one obtained indistinguishable from 
many specimens bryanti taken the breeding season the recognized habitat 
the latter form, while the other four our Del Norte County specimens have the backs 


*Contribution No. 123 from California Academy of Sciences. 
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appreciably paler coloration than those almost any bryanti that have examined 
and, although the individual measurements the wings and tarsi are easily within the 
limits the latter subspecies, the bills average smaller. 

addition the above species would like record the taking the Monterey 
Hermit Thrush (Hylocichla guttata slevini) Myers’ Ranch, Humboldt County, Cali- 
fornia, June 1921. this occasion several individuals were seen, one these, 
least, gathering food for its young, and others were heard, the woods just back the 
ranch house. Two specimens were secured for more positive identification, although the 
song alone, one familiar with it, sufficient proof the presence this 
San Francisco, California, June 


The “Pasadena” Thrasher Not Recognizable now believe Dr. Harry 
Oberholser was absolutely right his contention that redivivum pasade- 
nense synonymous with redivivum (see Auk, xxxv, 1918, seq.). The 
type locality redivivum was Monterey near vicinity. When named pasadenense 
(Auk, xv, 1898, 236) assumed that birds from Monterey would identical with the 
northern race, whereas, first established Dr. Oberholser the basis material 
the United States National Museum, they prove like those from southern Cali- 
fornia. The Museum Vertebrate Zoology has recently acquired considerable number 
thrashers representing series localities Monterey County from Seaside south- 
ward; and these fall with the southern race, thus corroborating Oberholser’s find- 
ings. Specimens from Santa Cruz, north Monterey Bay, are, according Ober- 
hoiser, referable the northern foim, sonomae, are representatives: from many 
localities the counties bordering San Francisco Bay. case where the 
type locality species happens lie very nearly the boundary line between the 
two constituent subspecies, and the correct allocation the name first pro- 
posed depends upon the exact determination topotypical specimens. Shiftiug the 
supposed location the belt intergradation few miles the northward has neces- 


redivivum.—J. GRINNELL, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley. Califor- 
nia, June 25, 


Cassin Purple Finches Eating Salt.—While Yosemite National 
Park, June 1921, observed four Cassin Purple Finches (Carpodacus cassini) eat- 
ing rock salt that had been spread the ground for the deer. When commented 
this feeding the ranger stationed there, said that for some time birds had been 


coming the salt patches Alameda, California, June 16, 
1921, 


The Buffle-head Breeding California—The writer has been unable locate any 
published record the Buffle-head (Charitonetta breeding within the State 
California. For this reason the following observations are here reported. June 
1921, while engaged fur-bearing investigations Lake, Lassen Coun- 
ty, the writer, when for muskrats tule patch, came suddenly upon female 
that was accompanied two young about one-third grown. The smal) size, 
chunky build, plain grayish brown back, long white patch each side the head be- 
hind and below the level the eye, together with white patch, crossed nar- 
row black bar, the wing, all identified with certainty the old bird female 
The young were darker than their mother but had white patch 
each cheek. Two days later, the same locality, another female, accompanied eight 
half-grown young, was seen. Two other females flew our boat making total four 
adult females and ten young noted three days. Every duck seen was closely scrutin- 
ized with the binoculars, but not one adult male Buffle-head could detect. From the 
above seems likely that the Buffle-head Duck bred some numbers this season 


Dixon, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, 
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Food Western House Wrens.—The microscopic dissections birds 
field, tabulated Lee Dice and published the May makes person who 
takes most his 4:30 observations from downy couch the sleeping porch feel 
that using very lazy method. strong resolution profit the example which 
Mr. Dice has set, resulted the following table compiled the writer from observa- 
tions made between 10:20 and 11:20 June 15, 1921. The subjects were family 
eight nestling Western House Wrens aedon parkmani) which were being 
fed parents tame that they could watched from distance six feet. This 
made possible identify with fair degree accuracy the items the bill fare. 

Everything offered was apparently devoured with alacrity except one gray and 
yellow beetle considerable size, which one the parents left inside the box, but 
removed after moment’s interval. This not included the list. 

Table food eaten nestling Western House Wrens; Berkeley, California, 
June 15, 1921; 10:20 11:20 temperature, 65°; wind, west. 


Kind food Average per bird Total number 
Lace-wings 125 
Leaf-hopper 125 
Grasshopper 
Milliped 
Average time between feedings min. 49.08 sec. 
Average time per bird between feedings min. 32.7 sec. 


Number feedings per parent per hour 
Average time consumed finding food 
Number excreta removed 


ALLEN, Berkeley, California, June 30, 


Vermilion Flycatcher Western San Bernardino County, Summer.—On June 
28, 1921, found pair Vermilion Flycatchers (Pyrocephalus rubinus 
the Cushenbury Ranch the base the east slope the San Bernardino Range, San 
Bernardino County, California. Although did not find nest, have doubt that the 
birds were breeding they were both busy about fork high cottonwood and 
the male was constantly indulging his flight HorrMann, 
California, July 16, 1921. 


Gray (Falco rusticolus rusticolus) Stevens County, Washington.— 
During recent visit Colville, Stevens County, Washington, saw fine mounted 
female this species the taxidermist shop operated Mr. Loew. The specimen 
was shot February 10, 1917, farmer living Echo about ten miles north Col- 
ville. The bird mounted with spread wings and fine winter plumage. Mr. Loew 
informs that this the only record the species that has come his attention dur- 


ing the many years has been the taxidermist business 
Portland, Oregon, June 11, 


Cassin Kingbird Montana.—Marcus Hanna, while engaged field investiga- 
tions central Montana, August, 1918, obtained specimens the Cassin Kingbird 
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(Tyrannus vociferans), species apparently hitherto undetected the State. the 
course his work Mr. Hanna camped for few days the Bull Mountains, about 
miles the southward Roundup, Musselshell County. The principal forest covering 
these hills consists groves yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa), which cover much 
the higher ground and extend northward the valley the Musselshell. Among these 
pines the birds were found small groups—three individuals August two Aug- 
ust and four August They flew from one clump pines another, stopping 
only the tallest trees, and there only for short time. Three specimens were col- 
lected—two adult males August and young bird August The last was still 
juvenal plumage, and manifestly recently from the nest make practically 
that was raised the vicinity. These specimens are now the Biological 
Survey Washington, C., July 1921. 


New Bird for Larimer County, May 10, 1921, Mexican boy 
captured alive barn owl (Aluco pratincola) near Laporte, five miles west Fort Col- 
lins. This owl now cage local Burnett, State Agricultural 
College, Fort Collins, Colorado, June 10, 1921. 


Flocking Habits the California Valley following observations were 
made between December 1919, and May 1920, farm which located near Ripon, 
California, and about mile from the Stanislaus River. The farm consists mainly 
orchard, the trees being three varieties, almond, cherries and peaches. large brush 
pile was located one edge the orchard, about thirty yards from the dwelling house. 
The first time noticed the particular flock Valley Quail californicus val- 
licola) question was one morning about ten o’clock when saw twenty-three birds 
making their way through the orchard this brush pile. found that this action was 
regular occurrence with the flock and each morning, some time between the hours 
nine and eleven, the flock gradually wended its way towards this protection. first 
thought was that addition their using place refuge during the day, the 
birds roosted the brush pile night. 

But upon further observation found that the birds, instead roosting the 
brush pile, merely collected there during the day time for shelter when not searching 
for food. The “come-right-here” call was often sounded one member the flock 
which was posted some distance above ground for wide observation, though usually hid- 
den the brush. person approached, the bird would utter call alarm and dis- 
appear into the brush. The brush pile was considerable size and though tried 
frighten the birds beating the brush with sticks they merely retreated farther into 
the middle for protection. 

Later observations showed that the birds roosted some eucalyptus trees about 
two hundred yards from the brush pile. Each evening dusk the flock came through 
the orchard toward the eucalyptus trees usually from given direction along the bank 
irrigation ditch. these trees were located the stable yard the birds usually 
fed near the barn for some ten fifteen minutes before flying their roosting 
was interesting note that, usually, only one bird was flight the trees 
time, though once stimulated flight the leader, the whole flock was lost among 
the leaves remarkably short time. part the flock was disturbed after the 
flight had begun, the remainder, instead flying straight roost, would fly out into 
the orchard for atime. This was probably protective measure lead one off the trail. 

dawn the flock would fly from the trees and proceed into the orchard for food. 
wondered the birds had definite route travel, but was unable follow this out 
such were the case. They traversed different parts the orchard different days. 
After foraging the orchard and adjoining fields they would return the brush pile 
for the middle part the day. The direction from which they came the brush pile 
varied different days. They again returned the orchard for feeding trip the 
afternoon after which they proceeded the gum trees roost. 

Their modes progress while the field were interesting. times was led 
think that certain member the flock was always followed leader, while 
other times there seemed definite order, the one taking the lead which did not 
lag feed. The flock, however, usually presented definite shape, the anex 
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being the direction which the flock was progressing. Certain the birds were 
always the alert more than others and when approached would utter soft chucking 
sound which has been described “whit, whit, whit”. have seen, few occasions, 
birds posted orchard trees near where the flock was feeding. Whlie they were usu- 
ally engaged preening their plumage they were probably sentinels guard for they 
were the first utter the cry alarm when approached. 

Early April the large flock birds began decrease size and instead 
there being twenty-three birds the flock there were first two flocks smaller size 
and later the month failed find more than seven birds together any one time. 
Aiso, instead using the same brush pile place refuge, two other brush piles 
the opposite side the orchard were appropriated part the flock. 

observations were brought close the first May and while nests had 
been made yet, was probable that the flocks further subdivided into pairs 
groups threes for nesting purposes. The assemblage the birds large flocks after 
the nesting season will make interesting study. the birds from each individual 
nest remain together and constitute flock till the next breeding season, several 
families unite the Berkeley, California, June 18, 


The Doves Imperial County, California—The intention the observations 
recorded this article was determine the extent the breeding season the doves 
nesting Imperial County. the three species nesting this immediate locality 
(Brawley) two, the Western Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura marginella) and the 
Mexican Ground Dove (Chaemepelia passerina pallescens) are residents. The third, the 
Western White-winged Dove (Melopelia asiatica mearnsi) migratory. 

nest the White-winged Dove was found May 24, 1921, about mile from 
ranch, containing two full-grown young. 

The Mourning Dove furnished the following data 1920: 


January 18, nest containing eggs 
February nests containing eggs 
May 10, nests contained eggs young 
June 22, nests contained eggs young 
July 17, nests contained eggs young 
August 12, nests contained eggs young 
September 23, nest contained eggs young 

The Ground Dove furnished the following data: 
January 22, nest containing full grown young 
February 14, same nest containing eggs 
April 10, nest containing eggs 
May nest containing eggs 
June nests containing eggs 
August 12, nest containing eggs 
September 23, nest containing eggs 
November old dove seen feeding half-grown young 


The Mexican Ground Dove appears partial old nests, using its own 
that Mourning Dove generally; but have seen pair trying Sonora Red-winged 
Blackbird’s nest; and during 1921 pair has used old Abert Towhee’s nest for three 
broods, beginning sit January 30, the first eggs, and June 21, the third set. 
have never seen more than five these doves about one time. The area covered con- 
tains about one acre, the farm residence and trees, mostly eucalyptus and few pep- 
Brawley, California, July 1921. 


Specimen the Black Swift from San Diego County, California.—With one ex- 
ception, all the published records the occurrence the Black Swift (Cypseloides 
niger borealis) southern California, which have come the notice, have been 
based “sight” records. The securing specimen Dixon, miles north 
Escondido, San Diego County, California, June 1921, therefore interest. This 
bird was picked under telephone wire. had met death flying into the wire 
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was revealed the bruised body when the bird was skinned. The specimen was imme- 
diately forwarded Berkeley where was made into study skin and now constitutes 
no. 41912 the bird department the California Museum Vertebrate Zoology. The 
sex organs were decomposed the time the bird was skinned that not possible 
state with absolute certainty the sex breeding condition. The bird had the speckled 
plumage and square tail which usually characterize the female this swift. There was 
nothing indicate that had bred recently was about breed. the flesh, the 
specimen measured: length, inches; spread, inches. The bird was poor, weigh- 
ing but grams, whereas fat females average about Dixon, Museum 
Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, July 1921. 


The Bryant Cactus Wren Not Bird had opportunity recently 
examine the Cactus Wrens the Anthony collection birds now owned the 
Carnegie Museum Pittsburgh. The type Heleodytes brunneicapillus bryanti (orig. 
no. 3879, coll. Anthony, now no. 17789, Carnegie Mus., San Telmo, Lower Calif., 
April 30, 1893) badly worn and stained breeding plumage; but the race repre- 
sented further good series and perfectly valid with characters given 
Anthony (Auk, 1894, 212). However, the range bryanti does not reach north 
Lower California anywhere nearly far the International Boundary; specimens 
from San Diego County, California, which have been labelled prove exhibit 
only slight tendency that direction, being much nearer Those individ- 
uals showing nearly quite complete white-barring the tail not show the other 
diagnostic features bryanti, namely very heavy spotting below and dark upper sur- 
face. The name bryanti must therefore expunged from the California list birds, 
and the name used for all the Cactus Wrens occurring within the Grin- 
NELL, Museum Vertebrate Zoology, Berkeley, California, June 24, 1921. 


Birds Observed Redwcod Grove.—I was pleasantly surprised the number 
birds heard and saw while spending few hours the Mariposa Grove Big 
Trees, near Wawona, Mariposa County, California. The first birds greet were 
pair Northern Pileated Woodpeckers, fit denizens such magnificent forest. They 
were busily engaged chipping off large pieces wood from dead log, presumably 
looking for insects, and admitted close approach. 

Next line came male Western Tanager, perching lichen-covered stump 
and catching his noon meal insects. Blue-fronted Jays and Robins were everywhere. 
Sierra Creepers looked exceptionally small they were running the huge tree trunks. 
From every direction came the songs the Ruby-crowned Kinglets, Mountain Chicka- 
dees and Red-breasted Nuthatches. Occasionally Audubon Warbler could seen; 
and Modoc Hairy Woodpecker came quite close his quest for food. 

What impressed was not much the variety birds encountered, but rather 


the number individuals heard and Alameda, California, June 
16, 1921, 


Field Notes from Santa Barbara and Ventura Counties, California.— Mareca am- 
pair seen June 25, 1921, tule-bordered lagoon near the mouth the 
Santa Clara River, Ventura County. 

Marila valisineria. male seen June 25, the same lagoon, perhaps wounded 
bird. 

Sayornis sayus. Nesting barranca just off the Coast Highway three miles 
west Ventura. June the parents were feeding young insects which they 
caught the beach about eighth mile away. 

Molothrus ater obscurus. Frequent willows and about stock-pen near the 
mouth the Santa Clara River, Ventura County. One egg found nest the Long- 
tailed Chat. few seen repeatedly the mouth the Ventura River, and male ob- 
served July Carpinteria, Santa Barbara County. 

Ammodramus savannarum Frequent June along the dry, grav- 
elly flood-plain the Santa Clara River, Ventura County, near its Horr- 
MANN, Carpinteria, California, July 16, 1921. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES AND NEWS 


The depressing news comes that Dr. 
Allen dead. had reached his 83rd 
birthday July last, and died 
August 29, 1921. Dr. Allen was editor 
The Auk (including its predecessor, the 
Bulletin the Nuttall Ornithological Club) 
for continuous period years, only re- 
linquishing his activities this connection 
some ten years ago. his editorial capa- 
city exercised important influence 
the trend American ornithology; his long 
series reviews were critical and the 
same time fair and stimulative author 
and reader alike. Dr. Allen was thorough 
scholar; his research, ornithology and 
mammalogy, was the highest grade; 
was modest, lacking entirely thirst for pub- 
licity; was not avid for advancement; 
was content with the opportunity afford- 
him studying concentratedly his 
chosen field science. The American Mu- 
seum Natural History, upon whose staff 
Dr. Allen labored for years, may well 
proud having had associated with 
man such virtues and such eminent 
scientific attainment. 


American ornithology seriously handi- 
capped the lack any thorough, down- 
to-date bibliography general index. The 
provinces geographical distribution and 
taxonomy are pretty well looked after, 
true; but there remain such very large sub- 
jects avian behavior, voice, feeding hab- 
its, and breeding habits. There has been 
enormous amount published these sub- 
jects, but how student anxious con- 
tribute seriously along any one these 
lines know what has already appeared 
print concerning it? The Zoological Record 
helps, but falls far short meeting the 
needs full measure. Perhaps the best 
available guides the literature are com- 
prised the indexes the and the 
Condor. Prospective authors articles 
any field ornithology should make full 
use these indexes, least, before launch- 
ing contributions their own. highly 
desirable these days high printing 
costs that needless duplication avoided. 
Also, one’s own conclusions are likely 
modified and bettered the light the 
findings and inferences other students. 
And then there the courtesy ob- 
the way recognizing the offer- 
ings one’s predecessors any line 
enquiry. 


The “Cooper Prize Ornithology” has 
been established the University Cali- 
fornia for the academic year 1921-22. This 
the writer the best essay offered any 


topic concerned with birds. under- 
graduate students graduate students not 
more than three years out the Univer- 
sity are eligible compete. Dissertations, 
either entire any part parts thereof, 
may submitted. Three judges will award 
the prize, one chosen the Northern Divi- 
sion the Cooper Ornithological Club, one 
representing the Museum Vertebrate Zool- 
ogy, and one representing the University 
Committee Prizes. Mr. Charles Baker, 
Oakland, member the Club who de- 
sires stimulate scholarly activity or- 
nithology, the founder this prize. 


Mr. Kermode, Director the Provin- 
cial Museum, Victoria, British Columbia, 
his Report for the year 1920 (page 20), 
makes the important announcement that the 
Chinese Starling (Acridotheres [or Aethi- 
opsar] cristatellus) has become well estab- 
lished the heart the city Vancouver, 
colony got started, but the present time 
less than 1200 the birds roost 
ledges the sides buildings, faring forth 
forage the fields and gardens the 
suburbs. This really species 
Mina, whose desirability economic 
grounds have grave doubts. fre- 
quently brought into North America from 
the Orient cage-bird, though what espe- 
cial attractiveness possesses, fail 
see. Control the introduction non- 
native birds regards both Canada and 
the United States ought more strin- 
gent than is; people should warned 
against liberating alien birds, matter 
what the species. With the European Star- 
ling rapidly spreading the eastern United 
States and the Chinese Starling firmly es- 
tablished the Northwest, the danger that 
our native bird fauna will suffer through 
competition and supplantation increasing 
rapidly. 


Mr. Law advises that inadvertently 
omitted the names Walter Fisher 
(Northern Division) and Ralph Arnold 
Southern Division) from the list Board 
May, 1921, page 101. The name Fred 
Schneider should not have been included, 
was not member the Club for 
some years subsequent his presidency. 


According word received from Dr. Chas. 
W. Richmond, Bent’s “Life Histories of 
North American Gulls and Terns” (Bulletin 
no. 113, Nat. Mus.) was issued 
Washington August 27. copies that 
know had, however, reached the Pa- 
cific Coast September 15. 
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Mr. John Mailliard work upon 
revised list the birds the Lake Tahoe 
district east-central California, pub- 
lished early issue the Conpor. Mr. 
Pemberton has preparation arti- 
cle the breeding birds the southern 
coast district Texas. Mr. Laurence 
Huey has spent portion the summer 
collecting vertebrates the White Moun- 
tains, Mono County, California, the inter- 
ests Mr. Donald Dickey. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED 


MATHEWS AND IREDALE’S MANUAL 
dered, down-to-date, and complete systematic 
compendium the ornithology Australia, 
maintained the end volume 
announced. Efforts have been made con- 
dense great amount information into 
small space, with eminent success seems 
the reviewer. The diagnoses genera 
and higher groups are based the latest 
researches, the synonymies are adequate, 
and the descriptions the species are full, 
including appropriate consideration the 
various plumages, nest, eggs, breeding sea- 
son, incubation period and distribution. 
special feature the reduction mention 
subspecies within the text para- 
graph with side-head “Distribution and 
forms”. The bold-face headings have 
with full species only. While 188 full spe- 
cies are thus formally treated the present 
volume, nearly 700 subspecies are given the 
brief form mention indicated. 

The Introduction contains short but sug- 
gestive essays “classifi- 
cation”, and “zoogeographical distribution”. 
thing emphasized discussing classifica- 
tion the short-coming morphologists 
generally, each giving overweight the 
structural features with which happens 
dealing. Thus one man has constructed 
his system classification the skeleton, 
sometimes upon only one portion the 
skeleton; another man has emphasized pe- 
culiarities the circulatory system; anoth- 
er, pterylography; Mathews and Ire- 
dale are undoubtedly warranted their 

*A Manual of the Birds of Australia. by 


Greogry M. Mathews and Tom Iredale, illus- 
trated with [10] coloured and [36] mono- 


chrome plates by Lilian Medland. Volume I 
{four volumes to complete the work], orders 
326 High Holborn, London, [March 9,] 1921. 
Crown 4to, art canvas, gilt top, pp. xxiv-+279, 
illustrations as above. {Price £3 3s. per 
volume.] 


complaint one-sidedness the part 
most previous taxonomists. Their own ef- 
forts have been towards reducing the evi- 
dence from all available sources fair 
level, and building the classification here 
presented accordingly. The authors resent 
the casual they call the 
basis the average contribution avian 
morphology, compared with the long-con- 
tinued type study upon which chiefly will 
the stable classification the future de- 
pend. This point the reviewer prone 
complain of, himself: Many current con- 
tributions ornithology are “theses” from 
persons who have worked given field 
but two three years, and who rarely ever 
again publish upon the same subject. 

Several the colored plates show natal 
and juvenal plumages and serve bring 
out principle made much the authors, 
namely, that young plumages are given 
great weight indicating phylogeny 
birds—more weight relatively than many 
adult structures such have been assigned 
great importance mest previous taxono- 
mists. 

Our comments upon the general text will 
concern some the matter relating Am- 
erican ornithology American ornitholo- 
gists, and hence most likely inter- 
est the majority Conpor readers. 

Under Shearwater 
(Hemipuffinus carneipes), which 
stated four subspecies have been indicated, 
further remarked that (p. 29) “This 
species has been procured off the coast 
California, and Loomis’s measurements sug- 
gest that this larger race still.” 
other words there possibility that the 
Flesh-footed Shearwaters visiting the ocean 
off California come from some breeding 
ground yet unknown, but not necessarily 
south the equator all, once inferred 
Loomis from the facts then known 
him. Here case where careful subspe- 
cific discrimination would service. 

Under Sooty Albatross (Phoebetria fusca) 
the following statement (p. 49) occurs: 
“Nichols and Murphy contrasted Mathews’s 
measurements with their own; but would 
point out that their method measuring 
unknown and cannot reconcile 
any their figures with our own data.” 
The reviewer has not verified this; but can 
that any modern writer technical 
ornithology has failed indicate clearly 
just how his measurements were taken that 
his figures are not intelligible worker 
another part the world? 
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Under “Light-mantled Sooty Albatross” 
palpebrata), Mathews and Ire- 
dale point out that Nichols and Murphy 
slipped (as had Mathews himself) us- 
ing the name they did (antarctica Mathews) 
for one the recognized races, since that 
name already existed the synonymy 
“typical” palpebrata. The former authors 
therefore here (p. 50) propose new name, 
murphyi, for “the South Georgian 
form.” This new name run text 
paragraph, and, with six other new names 
the volume under review, distin- 
guished special way (as bold-face 
type) prevent its being easily over- 
looked. There is, sure, list (p. 
xxiv) new names proposed; but this does 
not suffice. most reprehensible practise 
here, other works Mathews and 
that omitting any designation 
type specimen exact type locality. 

Under “Royal Albatross” (Diomedea epo- 
mophora), stated (p. 57) that 
“new subgenus”, Rhothonia, based the 
“new species,’ Diomedea sanfordi, “is obvi- 
ously form the present species, agreeing 
all details this true, 
sad case misunderstood variation. 
Again, Mathews and Iredale remark 
not understand Murphy’s 

note (with alarm!) that the Knot 
America becomes (p. 125) “Calidris canutus 
rufus (Wilson).” seems that the author- 
ity for the genus name Calidris “Anony- 
mous”! Its type (by tautonymy) (p. 123) 
Tringa canutus Linnaeus. 
takes space precedence over Canutus. 
Hence our Committee, who had 
hoped settled the case the Seventeenth 
Supplement, will have reconsider it. How- 
ever, must said Mathews and Ire- 
dale, all fairness, that they have pursued 
nomenclatural questions with remarkable 
industry and, seemingly, great care, 
bring their terminology into exact accord 
with the rules the International Code. 

Mathews and Iredale are free with criti- 
cisms authors generally. They appear 
even hypercritical places, though this im- 
pression may due the decided lack 
criticism which obtains most other cur- 
rent ornithological literature. When not 
overdone, the critical attitude stimula- 
tive, and will make for more careful scru- 
tiny their materials and inferences 
the part future workers.—J. GRINNELL, 
California Museum Vertebrate Zoology, 
Berkeley, June 19, 1921. 
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MINUTES COOPER CLUB MEETINGS 
NORTHERN DIVISION 

June meeting the Northern 
Division the Cooper Ornithological Club 
was held the Museum Vertebrate Zoolo- 
the President and the Vice-President, Mr. 
Joseph Mailliard presided. The following 
were attendance: Mesdames Allen, Bam- 
ford, Bridges, Burk, Flinn, Griffin, Mead, 
Roe, Schlesinger, Thomson, Van Gass- 
beek; Messrs. Baker, Farber, Grinnell, Hun- 
gate, Loomis, Mailliard, Miller, and Wheel- 
er; visitors: Mesdames Howard, Hungate, 
Mellon, Thomson, and Wheeler, Mr. Martens 
and Miss Everson. 

The minutes the May meeting were 
read and approved and May minutes the 
Southern Division were read. Mr. Robert 
Cunningham Miller, 2406 Fulton St., Berke- 
ley, was proposed for membership 
Grinnell. Mr. Grinnell reported the 
steps necessary the establishment 
University prize for essay Ornitholo- 
gy. Further action the matter was post- 
poned until the next meeting. 

Mr. Grinnell then gave resume his 
eastern trip, touching upon his train cen- 
suses, his problems for investigation 
ferent museums, his conferences with bird 
students, and the newest methods investi- 
gation bird life. 


regular meeting the 
Northern Division the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club for July was postponed until 
August order that might held 
connection with the meetings the Pacific 
7:30 for the transaction business 
with President Wright the chair. About 
members and visitors were present. 

The minutes the June meeting were 
read and approved. Dr. Grinnell reported 
the acceptance the Cooper Prize 
Ornithology the University California. 
Dr. Evermann made announcement con- 
cerning all meetings the Pacific Division. 
The following papers were presented spe- 
cial program for the evening: 

Joseph Grinnell, The Principle Rapid 
Peering, Birds. 

Ralph Hoffmann, First Impressions 
California Bird Life. 

Barton Warren Evermann, The White 
Pelican Colonies Anaho Island, Pyramid 
Lake, Nevada; with lantern 
slides. 

Adjourned.—Tracy Secretary 
pro 
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For Sale, Exchange and Want Column.—Any Cooper Club member entitled 
one advertising notice each free. Notices over ten lines will charged for 
the rate ten cents per line. For this department, address CHAMBERS, Eagle 


Rock, Los Angeles County, California. 


ports, vols., leather; The Auk, 1916, 
1917, 1918, 1919, 1920 (parts and only).— 
Berkeley, Calif. 


103, 395, 399, 424, 474f, 478c, 530, 738a, 
742b, 759d, etc. Want nests where 
possible. Fine northwestern sets offered 
stock, Tacoma, Wash. 


Kansas”, Goss, containing life de- 
scriptions 343 species; “Birds Kansas, 
with descriptive notes the nests and eggs 
Widmann, other books, sets eggs.— 
Camp Meade, Md. 


vol. no. and Os- 
prey, vol. complete except nos. 
odd volumes the O.—Howarp 
ERTSON, 157 Wilton Drive, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Australia desires advance orders for verte- 
brate specimens. start work October, 
but letters will forwarded. Address: 
VAUGHAN-SHERRIN, Mr. Dizon, “Gun- 
nersbury”, Rickard Street, Auburn, Sydney, 


WANTED.—Nuttall Bulletin, vol. com- 
plete; The Auk, vol. VI, no. (Jan., 
Tracy Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology, Berkeley, Calif. 


Books the Bio- 
logical Society Washington, vols. 
18, 20; “Birds Dall and 
Bannister; Bulletin the Cooper Ornitho- 
logical Club, vol. complete odd numbers. 
les, Calif. 


exchange notice 
this page, have completed set the 
Auk. still lack Bulletin Nuttall Ornitho- 
will pay any reasonable price for copy 
both these numbers.—R. Mc- 


WILL any all natural 
history collections for good well-rated au- 
tomobile. have: 840 North American and 
foreign birds, skins and mounted; over 400 
sets birds’ eggs, catalogued about $2600 
Taylor’s list prices; 7000 specimens, 2000 
species, fresh-water and marine shells; about 
275 minerals; about 300 fossils; 2000 Indian 
relics; mounted alligator. Any 
one interested notify year, make, 
condition and equipment auto offered and 
ask for detailed list collections. take 
the machine, look over the col- 
lections, and talk trade. Write 
Duprey, Box 78B, Dixon, Calif. 


For ornithological library con- 
taining complete set Nuttall Bulletin and 
Auk, Bird-Lore, Nidiologist; Cory’s “Birds 
Haiti and San Domingo”; Ridgway’s 
“Birds and Mid. Amer.”; first edition 
Nuttall’s “Ornithology”; Bibliogra- 
phy, complete; Large stock pamph- 
lets. Parties interested will kindly let 
son, Route No. Cambridge, Maryland. 


THE COOPER ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB 


Northern Division: M., fourth Thursday month, Museum Vertebrate 
Zoology, University California, Berkeley. Take any train car Univer- 


sity Campus. 


The Museum the corrugated iron building south side 


campus just north football ALLEN, Sec’y, 


Mosswood Road, Berkeley, Calif. 


Southern Division: M., last Thursday month, Museum History, Science, 


and Art, Exposition Park, Los Angeles. 


Take car marked “University”, west- 


bound 5th Street (in down-town district); get off 39th Street and Ver- 


mont Avenue. 


One long block east Park. The Museum the build- 


ing with the large Wyman, Sec’y, care Museum. 
Intermountain Chapter: Get date and place from the 35/ 


Ave., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


San Bernardino Chapter: Get date and place from the Sec’y, GILMAN, 


Banning, Calif. 
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